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A German History of the New York Musical 
Congress. 
[The Niederrheinische Mustk-Zeitung,a musical journal 


published at Cologne, is responsible for the following ; 
we, only for the translation.] 





Do you know what they call a “ Musical Con- 
gress” and “the greatest musical event of the 
century” in America? You think, perhaps, a 
gathering of all the composers and artistic cele- 
brities; a deliberation about the furtherance of 
musical Art ; a protocol about mutual pledges of 
Support or guaranty of fame, and so forth? Not 
at all. A Musical Congress is the expression for 





the alliance to one end of the two greatest pow- 
ers in America, to-wit, the king of instrumental- 
ists, JULLIEN, and the king of entrepreneurs, BAR- 
NuM. Both are of course well known to you: 
Jullien by his promenade concerts in London, 
which, with shrewd speculation and insight into 
national character, he has transplanted here and 
even carried on as far as New Orleans, always 
sending his audience to promenade, and Barnum 
as ex-Jenny-Lind-commissioner, who, on the other 
hand, led not the hearers, but the songstress out 
to promenade. These two powers met in the 
spring of the year on the banks of a little stream ; 
they did not know each other. The great men 
stood there opposite to each other dumb, the eye 
of genius fixed upon the watery mirror, upon which 
a little mystic something floated quietly to either 
shore. Suddenly both strete. at once the right 
arm into the air and look with sparkling eyes 
aloft; each has seized a great thought,—fish, I 
was about to say! This sympathy struck them, 
they looked at one another—‘ Jullien!” cried 
Barnum; “ Barnum!” screamed Jullien, and now 
there was no time to consider. who should be the 
first to step across the Rubicon ; no, a tempo, from 
each bark two enormous water boots pushed out 
with their passengers into the wet, and Jullien 
and Barnum embraced upon the island formed by 
themselves as the Duumviri reipublicee musice 
constituende. 

They resolved to make their joint grand en- 
trée into New York, to draw up proscription lists, 
but, out of regard to the humane spirit of the age, 
to transform the same into subscription lists to a 
monster concert, the like whereof had never yet 
occurred. But the realization of said monster 
was no trifle. Jullien, preoccupied by other mu- 
sical business, was only able to conclude with Bar- 
num on the 6th of June, and already by the 15th 
was this wall-fish to blow musical cascades out of 
his nostrils. At this point we too shall do well to 
be on hand. 

We step into the electric telegraph office, 
where the Duumviri are holding council. 

JULLIEN.—I must have masses, two thousand 
men at least upon the orchestra. 

Barnum.—We will write 3,000, and take 
1,500. 

J.—Good ; but where shall we place them ? 

B.—No where else but inthe Crystal Palace. 

J.—That will not pay. The statutes of the 
palace forbid us to charge more than half a dol- 
lar entrance fee. 





B.—That’s full enough for the dilettante prole- 
tariat; but we will have 5,000 numbered seats, 
about which there is nota letter in the statute, and 
for every number we will charge $1,50 in addi- 
tion to the entrance fee. 

J.—(Seizes a glass of champaigne.) Noble 
man, let us drink to brotherhood between us! 
(They embrace.) But will you be ready with the 
architecture of the orchestra, above all with the 
business arrangements ? 

B.—Do you doubt me? Within two days I will 
have 500 workmen clear the floor of all uneven- 
ness and build thee a Chimborazo, which thou 
canst people with musicians up to the line of 
everlasting snow. 

J.—Excellent! I trust myself to bring together 
300 instrumentists; but as for singers, chorus- 
singers—those here will noi suftice. 

B.—(Steps to the operator of the telegraph. 
To Jullien.) Do you in the meantime make the 
programme. (He dictates.) ‘To Boston and Phil- 
adelphia: “ Jullien wants singing societies to sing 
Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ on the 15th, at the Musical 
Congress. Barnum, Treasurer.” 

J.—* The Messiah ?” 

B.—By all means; that must be in the pro- 
gramme, and then a high-sounding piece by Bee- 
thoven, and your “ Fireman’s Quadrille,” of which 
you told me—the rest is indifferent, as far as 1 am 
concerned. 

Tue OreRATOR OF THE TELEGRAPH.—Here 
is the answer from Boston: “How many singers 
will you have? We can forward you from 1,000 
to 1,200.” Philadelphia writes: “ You can have 
500 chorus-singers.” 

In short, on the 15th of June all was ready and 
in order; at 4 o’clock the doors of the Crystal 
Palace were opened, and at 7 the concert began, 
executed by some 1,500 singers and instrument- 
ists, the latter numbering 250, and before an au- 
dience of more than 20,000 persons. 

The programme announced the codperation of 
twenty-nine orchestras and singing societies, in- 
cluding nearly all the German Minnerchore in 
New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia, moreover 
delegations from sixteen church choirs, &c.; and 
promised a brilliant selection from all the master- 
pieces from Handel down to Messrs. Bristow and 
Fry (the American national composers) and to 
Mons. Jullien himself. Of all which there was 
actually performed : 

Part I. A bit of “the Messiah :” the overture ; 
some arias from the first part, the Hallelujah, “I 
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know that my Redeemer liveth,” and “ Worthy is 
the Lamb.” 

Part II. Rossini’s “ Tell” overture. Flute so- 
lo (!) blown by Drouet. Wagner’s Tannhduser 
overture, executed by the German musical socie- 
ty in New York, under the direction.of Herr 
Bergmann. Violin solo, played by little Paul Jul- 
lien. Andante from a Symphony by Bristow. 
“The Heavens are telling,” by Haydn. Brass 
Band music. Duo for two pianos, by Mr. and 
Madame Wallace. The “ Fireman’s Quadrille,” 
newly composed by Jullien. 

Part III. Beethoven’s C minor Symphony 
(N. B., the last movement!) Harp solo. Dra- 
matic Symphony: “The Breaking Heart,” by 
Fry. Prayer from “Moses,” by Rossini. The 
“ Wedding March,” by Mendelssohn. 

The spectacle of the orchestra adorned with 
wreaths and statues, its background being occu- 
pied by a great picture after Michael Angelo’s 
“Last Judgment,” and of the thousands of lis- 
teners, was altogether grand and unique. Of lis- 
teners, do I say? O, no! Asa concert, the whole 
thing was a colossal joke ; for as to listening, nay, 
as to only hearing music in the simplest sense 
of the word, it was not to be thought of. Amid 
the continual heaving of thousands on the rattling 
pavement, and the eternal humming and buzzing 
of those huge swarms of bees in human form, one 
was at the most now and then reminded, by a fortis- 
simo of the whole orchestra, that there was music 
there ; and the solo-ists were like tone-less autom- 
ata, the movements of whose mouths and arms and 
fingers made one laugh himself to death. The 
Musical Review, here published, (which however 
calls the Congress an event, adds Jullien’s name 
therefore to the Art history of the United States, 
and in this monster concert sees the dawn of a new 
era,) is obliged to confess, that silent listening was 
out of the question, since a perpetual whir of 
voices murmured round, as when October shakes 
the leaves down from the trees, &c. &e. . . . . 

If one wished to be ironical, he could do noth- 
ing better than to transcribe these honest descrip- 
tions of an American as I have done. He final- 
ly breaks out into the exclamation: “If people 
only would learn that they have no more right to 
walk up and down in a concert during a piece 
of music, than they have during a prayer in 
church ;—but one must expect nothing perfect 
upon earth!” 

I must mention one characteristic scene. Be- 
fore the introduction of the “ Firemen’s Quad- 
rille” by Jullien, Mr. Barnum came forward and 
announced that this new piece was a very start- 
ling piece of dramatic music, that the ladies how- 
ever need not be afraid, but must wait quietly to 
the end and then applaud it bravely ;” — verily a 
Peter Quince here in the nineteenth century, an- 
nouncing to the public, that the lion is no real 
lion, but Bottom the weaver ! 

Nevertheless the warning might not be super- 
fluous; for such a hellish noise, with obligato Ben- 
gal fires, was never yet experienced in any thea- 
tre, not to say in any concert hall. In the first 
place march the corps of pompiers or firemen, 
i. e. their brass music, out of the orchestra and up 
the steps along the sides of the stage, in full view, 
blowing away continually, until they stand aloft 
there in the gallery and crash away with all their 
lungs of brass into the hall below. Then from 
the other side below-advance the military with 
their regimental music. Night comes on ; the vio- 





loncellos and violas usher in thick darkness, and 
the octave flutes let sparkling meteors fall. Sud- 
denly there is an alarm of fire, and now the devil 
is let loose with chorus-singing, scraping, blowing, 
fifing and drumming, jingling and rattling, until 
sight and hearing get confounded. Great ac- 
tual church bells sound the alarm from differ- 
ent sides, you hear the engines rattling to the 
scene, the streams of water hissing, the wild cry 
of the extinguishers: “ Work on! work on!” the 
tumbling in of walls, and through the windows 
shine flames, that are artificially kindled up with- 
out! But, enough. You have now a perfectly 
faithful description of a “ Musical Congress,” @ 
Musical Festival in America; and a new proof 
into what gross materialism (J?ealismus) in music, 
into what degradation of Art, the greed for mo- 
ney-making misleads even talented men, as Jul- 
lien no doubt is, in this country. 


Mademoiselle Rachel. 


Now that we are actually told to anticipate the 
arrival on these shores of the great classical 
tragédienne of our times, the following extracts 
from the Memoires d'un Bourgeois de Paris, by 
Dr. Véron, will not be found uninteresting. We 
are indebted for the translation to the London 
Musical World. 


One fine summer’s evening, the 12th of June, 
1838, being in search of shade and solitude (if 
you search well, you will find everything at Paris, 
even solitude and shade), I entered the Théatre 
Francais, about eight or nine o’clock. There 
were four spectators in the stalls; I made the 
fifth. My attention was attracted to the stage by 
a strange physiognomy, full of expression, with a 
projecting forehead, and a black eye, hidden be- 
neath the orbit, and full of fire, the whole placed 
upon a fragile body, endowed, however, with a 
certain degree of ‘elegance in its postures, move- 
ments and attitudes. A resonant, sympathetic 
voice, of the most happy pitch, and particularly 
intelligent, enchained my mind, which was list- 
less and more inclined to idleness than admira- 
tion. This strange physiognomy—the eye full of 
fire, the fragile body, the intelligent voice, were 
those of Mademoiselle RacuEL, who was reciting 
the part of Camille in Horace for her first début. 
The lively and profound impression the young 
actress instantaneously produced on me, recalled 
to my mind a train of confused thoughts. At 
last, by taxing my memory, I remembered a 
young girl, with a singular physiognomy, playing 
the part of la Vendéenne at the Gymnase, and I 
also remembered a mere child, with poor gar- 
ments and clumsy shoes, who, on being asked be- 
fore me, in the passage of some theatre, what she 
was doing, replied, to my great astonishment, in 
a bass voice and with the utmost seriousness: “I 
am pursuing my studies.” I recognized in Ma- 
demoiselle Rachel the singular (pare at 
the Gymnase, and the young girl, poorly clad, 
who was “ pursuing her studies.” 

' Those persons are greatly to be pitied who, in 
matters of Art, can neither abhor nor admire. 
Whether I have to do with pictures, statues, 
monuments, singers, comedians, or tragedians, I 
abhor or admire. Little Rachel astonished me— 
her talents rendered me enthusiastic. Nothin 
would satisfy me but to find out, as soon as possi- 
ble, my friend Merle, whose literary tastes and 
partialities I shared, and compel him to attend 
the débuts of what I called my little prodigy. 
“ When the twelve or fifteen hundred clever per- 
sons who compose public opinion in Paris,” I said 
to him, “shall have heard and pronounced judg- 
ment upon that child, she will become the glory 
and fortune of the French theatre.” 

In 1838, I had quitted the Opera; the me 
and success of my tragic actress became my fixéd 
idea and business. Before saying good day to 
any one, I used to inquire: “ Have you seen her 
in Horace or Andromague ?” Most persons did 








not know whom I meant. I used to lose my tem- 
per and not spare teproaches or even familiar 
insults. The pleasures and joys of my summer 
of 1838 were assured; my emotions as habitue of 
the Théatre Francais were destined to replace all 
rural pleasures as well as the incidents and sur- 
prises of travel. 

During the entire month of June and the en- 
tire month of July, very few persons seemed con- 
verted to my new faith; it mattered nothing that 
Mlle. Rachel played Camille, Emilie, or Hermi- 
one; the apostles of the new divinity preached 
in vain in the desert. In the month of August, 
however, in spite of the dog-days, the débuts of 
Mlle. Rachel, in the parts just mentioned, began 
to be better attended. When the house struck 
me as tolerably full, I used to —_ my forehead, 
and, like the fly on the coach-wheel, say to my- 
self with a degree of satisfaction amounting to 
pride, “Mile. Rachel and myself will beat the 
public. These people have got common sense.” 

During the entire month of October, the young 
tragedian. played nine times, and the smallest re- 
ceipts (for Monime in Mithridate) amounted to 
3,669 francs 90 centimes. When she played 
Hermione, the receipts amounted to more than 
6,000 francs; her victory was complete—her tri- 
umph absolutely astounding. Corneille and Ra- 
cine once more flourished among us, as in the 
grand age of Louis XIV. A feverish popularity 
surrounded the young tragédienne and old trag- 
edy. 

While still a child, Mlle. Rachel, who was al- 
ready admitted at the Conservatoire, begged for 
private lessons from M. Prévost, a greatly es- 
teemed actor, possessed of real talent, and a soci- 
etaire of the Théatre Francais. On seeing the 
poor weak and sickly child, he replied “ Go and 
sell nosegays, my good girl.” One evening, 
young Hermione revenged herself in the most 
clever and charming manner for the disdain of 
her brother-artist, who had proved so bad a 
prophet. After having been enthusiastically a 
plauded and frantically recalled, she was actually 
able, when the curtain had dropt, to fill her 
Greek tunic with the flowers thrown upon the 
stage. She then ran up to him who could give 
her no other advice than to go and sell nosegays, 
and sinking down on one knee before him, with 
the most graceful coquetry, said: “I have fol- 
lowed your advice, M. Prévost, and taken to sel- 
ling nosegays. Will you buy some of me?” 
With a smile, the learned professor raised up the 
young artist and expressed his delight at having 
been so completely deceived. 

Mile. Rachel’s celebrity soon descended from 
the competent judges, from the cream of the 
aristocracy, to the general body of the public. 
In 1771, Voltaire thus flattered a celebrated 
actress of the day : — 

“ Quand, dans les arts de l’esprit et du gofit, 
On est sublime, on est égal & tout; 

Que dis-je? On régne, et d’un peuple fidéle 
On est chéri, surtout si l’on est belle.” 

At first, Mlle. Rachel did not even achieve the 
success due to youth and attractive beauty. — 

In the course of October, 1848, I occupied a 
very large ground floor with a garden in the Rue 
Taitbout. I was persuaded to give a ball to the 
former members of my company at the Opera. 
At this féte of artists, Mesdames Taglioni, Falcon, 
Elssler, and Dumilatre, met Mesdemoiselles Mars, 
Rose Dupuis, and Dupont. A clever friend of 
mine, an assiduous frequenter of the green-room 
of the Théatre-Frangais, undertook to invite, 1n 
my name, Mdlle. Rachel, with M. Samson her 
professor, and Mad. Félix her mother. The young 
tragic actress, who, if we may believe the report, 
stepped on this occasion for the first time mto 4 
drawing-room, excited the most sympathetic sur- 
prise on her entrance. She was dressed in white; 
without a jewel, without even a flower. In society 
and at home the magic eountenance of Malle. 
Rachel is exchanged for the most graceful and 
good-natured physiognomy in the world. Her- 
mione was a model of tact, wit, and good breeding; 
Hermione did not dance. 

Shortly after this, the only subject to be met 
with in the papers, both large and small, was the 
luminous and charming star that was casting fl 
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of light upon the grey cold sky of Tragedy and 
the Théatre-Frangais. Merle and Jules Janin, 
by their warm praises, ennobled Mad. Rachel’s 
young talent. People strove with each other in 
surrounding the new artist with the most roman- 
tic interest, by narrating the misery, the priva- 
tions, and the wandering life of her childhood and 
early youth. The arts, too, did all in their power 
to illustrate this favorite of the Muses, and noth- 
ing was to be seen but lithographs, pictures, and 
statuettes of Rachel. 

The possessors of great names and great fortunes 
are rather pleased with playing the part of 
Meceenases to young celebrites. It was the fash- 
ion and accounted a great piece of luxe, to have 
the savage Hermoine in one’s saloons. She speed- 
ily numbered among her friends, who loaded her 
with marks of tenderness, and presents, the great- 
est personages of Spain, then in Paris: the Duch- 
ess de Berwick et d’Albe, the beautiful Marquise 
d’ Alcanicés, the Princesse d’ Anglona, the Count- 
ess de Toreno and her sister, Madlle. Incarnacion, 
M. de Roca de Togarés, at present Marquis de 
Molins, and Ex-Minister of the Navy in Spain, 
the Marquis de Los Llanos, Count de la Vega del 
Pozo, ete., ete. The Noailles tamily received her 
in the morning. The Duke de Noailles, at pres- 
ent a Member of the French Academy, became 
her assiduous councillor, frequently passing whole 
evenings with her alone, in literary conversation 
and paternal intimacy. 

The Countess Duchatel was as madly attached 
to the seductive child of Melpomene as her grand- 
father had formerly been to Mdlle. Duchesnois. 
She made her take her place as frequently as 
possible at her table, or near her in her drawing- 
room, while Count Duchatel, the minister, gave 
the young pensionnaire of the Théatre-Fran- 
¢ais a rich and coquettish library, the shelves of 
which supported only our classical chefs-d’euvre, 
and Books of Morality. 

There was never a meeting or literary féte at 
the Abbaye-aux-Bois, at Mad: Récamier’s, without 
Mille. Rachel, who succeeded in pleasing and 
enchanting people, even when near the distin- 
guished woman who, without fortune and no longer 
possessing the charms of youth, was able to pre- 
serve-her illustrious friends, and who collected in 
a room in a convent the polite society of her time 
to speak of works of wit or hear a chapter of the 
Mémoires d’ Outre-Tombe, written the evening be- 
fore. The actress astonished and delighted the 
little literary church of the Abbaye-aux-Bois by 
her airs of chastity and mystic purity. 

At one of the literary matinées, which were of 
Someens occurrence at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, Ra- 
chel had been requested by Mad. Récamier to 
recite for M. de Chateaubriand, one or two scenes 
of the character of Pauline in Polyeucte. 

Mon epoux, en mourant, m’a laissé ses lumiéres! 

Son sang, dont tes bourreaux viennent de me couvrir, 

M’a dessillé les yeux, et me les vient d’ouvrir: 

Je vos, je sais, je crors ! 


_ The scene was interrupted by an unexpected 

visit; the Archbishop of * * * was announced. 

‘Monseigneur,’ said Madame Récamier, slight- 
ly embarrassed, ‘allow me to introduce to you 
-Madile. Rachel, who was just engaged in a scene 
of Pauline, from Polyeucte, which she had kindly 
consented to recite for us.’ 

‘I should greatly deplore interrupting the fine 
verses of Corneille,’ replied the new-comer. 

From scruples of delicacy, however, Mdlle. Ra- 
chel would not proceed with the part of Pauline 
before the prelate. She was unwilling to exclaim, 
like a Christian convert, ‘ Je vois, Je sais, je crois ;’ 
and thus be guilty of a falsehood before a Minister 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

‘if you will allow me, Monseigneur,’ she said, 
with the most respectful good taste, ‘I will recite 
some verses from Esther, thus, thanks to the work 
written by Racine for the pupils of St.-Cyr, re- 
maining faithful to the Jewish religion. 

_When Madlle. Rachel had concluded, the arch- 
bishop complimented her in the warmest terms, 
adding: 

‘We, priests of the Lord, do not often enjoy the 
a of —_ great artists. I shall, how- 

ver, have enjoyed it twice in my life; I heard 
Mad. Malibran at Florence, and I shall be indebt- 





ed to Mad. Récamier for having heard Madlle. 
Rachel. To recite fine verses so beautifully, it is 
necessary to experience all the sentiments they 
convey.’ 

Making the most charming curtsey, Madlle. Ra- 
chel replied, with downcast eyes, but, at the same 
time, with assurance, 

* Monseigneur, je crois!’ 

In this unexpected posture of affairs, the young 
tragédienne displayed wit and propriety sufficient 
to entrance an archbishop. 

Her appearance used to create a sensation in 
all public places. Whenever she attended the sit- 
tings of the Chamber of Deputies, which she often 
did, like some great lady who took an interest in 
politics, the eyes of every one in that assembly of 
sages were attracted to her, the attention of the 
auditory being attracted even from the illustrious 
orators whom she came to hear and study. 

How much intelligence and good taste were re- 
quisite for her to bear with propriety this sudden 
change from the most obscure misery to all the in- 
toxicating pleasures of success—to the happy po- 
sition of the spoilt child of Fortune, of the fash- 
ionable world, and the public! The same persons 
who, at a later period, exaggerated her foibles, 
and unsparingly accused her of unpardonable ex- 
cesses, only perceived in her, at the dawn of her 
celebrity, a heart perfectly innocent of all the 
bad sentiments and violent passions which, it was 
said, she could so well pourtray, without experi- 
encing. The success that Mademoiselle Rachel 
achieved in the saloons of the great, and the feel- 
ings of partiality, full oftenderness, which she 
inspired in distinguished women and men of in- 
tellect and acquirements, can only be explained 
by the fact of her possessing good and rare quali- 
ties, peculiar, I will not say to an actress, but toa 
young girl, clever, amiable, and always mistress 
of herself. In this study of Madlle. Rachel I shall 
therefore, have to seek for and appreciate all the 
coquettish secrets of the seductive woman as well 
as all those of the artist of talent. Let us first 
study the tragic actress. 

Although still very young, Madlle. Rachel was 
an old artist when she went to the Théatre-Fran- 
¢ais. She first entered Choron’s school, for the 
purpose of studying music. Her intelligence at- 
tracted the master’s attention. 

‘ What is your name, my dear?’ asked Choron, 
whose school of religious music was subsidized by 
the State under the Restoration. 

‘ Elizabeth Rachel.’ 

‘The name of Elizabeth would not sound very 
well in the midst of our pious Christian exercises. 
You must call yourself Eliza.’ 

Already, at her early age, the future tragedian 
possessed a contralto. 

‘You will not find parts fitted for your voice 
anywhere but in the Italian scores, I am afraid, 
my dear,’ said Choron. 

An actor who had retired from the Théatre- 
Frangais, where he had never shone very bril- 
liantly, kept a school of declamation, and took 
Madlle. Rachel as a pupil at a very early age.— 
He used to call her ‘his little diablesse.’ 

Immediately previous to their débuts, the pupils 
of the Conservatory and of the various private 
schools like to play before a certain public, with 
dresses and scenery, the parts they have selected ; 
they call this: ‘monter une partie.” The other 

arts are confided to fellow-students who, however, 
if they insist upon it, receive for their services the 
moderate recompense of two francs. In her pov- 
erty, Madlle. R. was always ready to lend her as- 
sistance in these performances, which were of fre- 
quent occurrence, and-for two francs on each oc- 
casion she used to play, with confidence and spirit, 
male or female characters, young lovers, soubrettes, 
or grand priests. Like Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
she became used to the boards from a very early 
age. If I am correctly informed, she was en- 
gaged, and even created a furore, at the Théatre- 
Moliére, under the name of ‘ the little Eliza’— 
M. Poirson, who put up La Vendéenne at the Thé- 
atre du Gymnase for her débuts, said, in his turn: 

‘This name of Eliza would not look very well 
in the bills; have you not got another ?” 

‘My name is Elizabeth Rachel.’ 

‘Ah, that willdo! Rachel! that is a name 





which it is easy to recollect and does not belong 
to everybody. In future call yourself Rachel. 
The choice of a name has much more to do with 
success on the stage than people think.’ 

Soon afterwards, ke advised her to enter upon 
a course of serious study, and prophesied that she 
would achieve great triumphs in tragedy. The 
young artist immediately placed herself under the 
exclusive direction of M. Samson, professor at the 
Conservatory and socidtaire of the Théatre-Fran- 
gais. Both tragic and comic actresses have in- 
variably sought or accepted lessons and advice 
from some dramatic or literary celebrity. 

For my own part, I am certain that the knowl- 
edge and experience of M. Samson opened a wide 
field of resources for the talent of Mdlle. Rachel ; 
she did not play a single character without re- 
hearsing it before him; but, while acknowledging 
of what great use M. Samson might have been to 
the young tragedian, we mustat the same time say 
that only one Rachel ever issued from the classes 
of the eminent professor. 

Are the grand qualities of the Hermione of 1838, 
which I will here analyse, the fruit of art and 
study, or the fortunate result of natural gifts, in- 
spiration, and superior intelligence ? 

I can affirm, with certainty, that Mdlle. Rachel 
studies seriously her parts; in the first place, she 
copies them all out herself, she searches for and 
notes down the various effects of situation, and 
the lines tending to the delineation of the respec- 
tive parts, afterwards composing and preparing, 
with all the nice gradations of light and shade, each 
character as a whole. 

M. Samson used then frequently to advise the 
adoption of effects that she had not prepared, del- 
icate shades that she had neglected, and ‘ business’ 
that she had omitted ; he would comment upon 
her characters, give her the proper pitch, and 
point out to her their bearing and color. The 
good advice of the master was never lost upon his 
ready and intelligent pupil. 

Nature has endowed Mdlle. Rachel with all the 
qualities necessary for finished execution. Her 
voice possesses volume and power, it is susceptible 
of extremely various inflections, and capable of 
expressing rage, without becoming screechy and 
loud. She has no defect of pronunciation, her lips 
and mouth being most admirably formed for 
a beautiful and perfect articulation. Between 
the end of her delicately shaped and charming 
little ear and the swell of her shoulder, the dis- 
tance is most harmonious, imparting to all the 
movements of her head elegance aud dignity. 
Her figure is slim and supple, and a little above 
the middle size. It has been said that, after her 
débuts—after, in fact, her existence became a 
happy one, Mdlle. Rachel grew a great deal, even 
when she was more than twenty. Her feet and 
hands are finely articulated, and her carriage noble 
and proud. Her chest alone is poor and narrow. 
Look at Mdlle. Rachel in society, in the midst of 
young and even most elegant women ; she stands 
out from them by the natural nobleness and dig- 
nity of her deportment—Zncessu patuit dea. It 
would be impossible for her to make a movement, 
to fall into any a or attitude, which was un- 
graceful or awkward. She drapes herself with 
marvellous art, and, on the stage, gives proof of an 
intelligent study of antique statuary. : 

Her tragic physiognomy can express despair, 
hatred, pride, er and disdain—that weapon 
which is as powerful ir the theatrical as in the ora- 
torical art. 

We are not here playing the part of a flatterer 
and courtier; we are discussing a question with 
equity and impartiality. We do not, therefore, 
fear to assert that, by the force of her art, fascin- 
ation, and skill, Madlle. Rachel makes up for an 
important quality in which she is deficient. A 
greater amount of sensibility might fairly be re- 
quired in some of her characters; she embues her 
words, her looks, her gestures, with life in the ex- 
pression of the violent passions, but her heart is 
less skilled in pourtraying tenderness and love. 
All her artistic talents frequently fail to render 
the sufferings of the soul. In Madlle. Rachel’s 
tragic acting the sufferings of the soul often be- 
come sufferings of the body; her utterance 
then becomes spasmodic ; she makes pauses, and 
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utters cries, while her actions are agitated and 
convulsive. It is thus that she represents an- 
tique gricf and pagan grief. Everything that 
comes from the heart is said with greater profun- 
dity and simplicity ; the voice alone is the passion- 
ate and sympathetic interpreter of the joys and 
the tortures of the soul. It was not without reason 
that people have said of more than one great tragic 
actress: ‘She has tears in her voice.’ Champ- 
meslé, Adrienne Lecouvreur, and Duchesnois, 
possessed sensibility, and it was more especially by 
that electric action that they excited and moved 
the public. Madlle. Rachel astonishes, charms 
and moves us, by a style of elocution which is not 
deficient in correct intentions of grandeur ; in her 
studied speeches she excites hopes of a communi- 
cative sensibility, of a profound feeling of inward 
tenderness, but she often stops half way. After 
seizing on, and as it were, holding the audience 
in a state of breathless suspense, she leaves them 
free from all illusion, and, if not cold, at least tran- 
quil and serene. Her talent in such cases cap- 
tivates the inteliigence without gratifying the heart : 
it does not penetrate as far as that ! 


A Violin Solo, a la mode. 


[We take the following from “ Christie Johnstone,” 
one of the most genial, witty and original of recent En- 
glish novels (if so it can be called, being in fact almost 
dramatic in its treatment) which has so far escaped the 
notice of our eager re-publishers. Is not Lord T.’s 
prelude a perfect type and model of the violin solos 
which one hears so often in the concert room ? Is it 
not about as good as a condensed report upon the sub- 
ject matter of the whole of them, summing up all their 
peculiarities in about a dozen bars, with the tuning by 
fifths to begin with ? Play it over on your piano, if 
you cannot hear it in your mind's ear, and see if it does 
not recall the whole line of your old virtuoso, Paganinny 
acquaintances ?] 





8C..NE:—A PIC-NIC BY THE SEA SHORE. 


The servants were employed in putting away 
dishes into hampers. 

There was a calm silence. 

“ Hem,” observed Sir Henry Talbot. 

“Eh?” replied the Honorable Tom Hither- 
ington. 

“ Mamma,” said Miss Vere, “ have you brought 
any work ?” 

“No, my dear.” 

* Ata pic-nic,” said Mr. Hitherington, “isn’t 
it the thing for somebody—aw—to do something ? 

“Tpsden,” said Lady Barbara, “there is an 
understanding between you and Mr. Hitherington. 
I condemn you to turn him into English.” 

“Yes, Lady Barbara. I'll tell you, he means 
—do you mean anything Tom ?” 

Hitherington. “Can’t anybody guess what I 
mean ?” 

Lady Barbara. 
can’t be suspected of being in the secret 

Hither. “ What, I mean is, that people sing a 
song, Or run races, or preach a sermon, or do 
something funny at a pic-nic,—aw—somebody 
gets up and does something.” 

Lady Bar. Then perhaps Miss Vere, whose 
singing is famous, will have the complaisance to 
~ to us.” 

fiss Vere. “1 should be happy, Lady Barbar,a 
but I have not brought my music.” 

Lady Bar. “O, we are not critical; the sim- 
plest air, or even a fragment of melody; the sea 
and the sky will be a better accompaniment than 
Broadwood ever made.” 

Miss V. “1 can’t sing a note without book.” 

Sir H. Talbot. “Your music is in your soul— 
not at your fingers’ ends.” 

Lord Ipsden, to Lady Bar. “Tt is in her book, 
and not in her soul.” 

Lady Bar. to Lord Ips. “Then it has chosen 
the better situation of the two.” 

Ips. “Miss Vere is to the fine art of music, 
what the engrossers are to the black art of law; 
it all philters through them without leaving any 
sediment; and so the music of the day passes 
through Miss Vere’s mind, but none remains—to 


“Guess first yourself, you 
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) stain its virgin snows.” He bows, she smiles. 





Lady Bar., to herself. “ Insolent: and the little 
dunce thirks he is complimenting her.” 

Ips. “ Perhaps Talbot will come to our rescue 
—he is a fiddler.” 

Tal. “ An amateur of the violin.” 

Ips. “ It is all the same thing.” 

Lady Bar. “ I wish it may prove so.” 
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Miss V. “ Beautiful.” 

Mrs. Vere. “ Charming.” 

Hither. * Superb!” 

Ips. “You are aware that good music is a 
thing to be wedded to immortal verse, shall I re- 
cite a bit of poetry to match Talbot’s strain ?” 

Miss V. “ O, yes! how nice.” 

Ips. (rhetorically). “A. B. C. D. E. F. G. H. 
1J3.K.L.M.N. 0. P.Q B.S. T..0. V. W. x. 
¥.24 YX W. V. U.T..6/0. 204 Lk. 
I. H. G. F. A. M. little p. little t.” 

Lady Bar. “ Beautiful! Superb! Ipsden has 
been taking lessons on the thinking instrument,” 

Hither. “He has been perdu amongst vulgar 
SS, 

‘al. “ And expects a pupil of Herz to play 
him tunes!” 

Lady Bar. “ What are tunes, Sir Henry.” 

Tal. “ Something I don’t play, Lady Barbara.” 

Lady Bar. “1 understand you; something we 
ought to like.” 





Ips. “I have a Stradivarius violin at home: it 
is yours, Talbot, if you can define a tune.” 

Tal. “ A tune is—everybody knows what.” 

Lady Bar. “ A tune is a tune, that is what you 
meant to say.” 

Tal. “ Of course it is.” 

Lady Bar. “Be reasonable, Ipsden ; no man 
can do two things at once; how can the pupil of 
Herz condemn a thing and know what it means 
contemporaneously ?” 

Ips. “Is the drinking-song in Der Freyschiitz, 
a tune ?” 

Lady Bar. “ It is.” 

Ips. “ And the melodies of Handel are they 
tunes?” 

Lady Bar. (pathetically). “They are! They 
are!” 

Ips. “ And the ‘Russian Anthem,” and the 
Marseillaise, and Ah, Perdona ?” 

Tal. “ And Yankee Doodle ?” 

Lady Bar. “So that Sir Henry, who prided 
himself on his ignorance, has a wide field for its 
dominion.” 

Tal. “ All good violin players do like me ; they 
prelude, not play tunes.” 

Ips. “ Then Heaven be thanked for our blind 
fiddlers. You like syllables of sound in unmean- 
ing rotation, and you despise its words, its pur- 

oses, its narrative feats ; carry out your principle, 
it will show you where you are. Buy a dirty 
pallet for a picture, and dream the alphabet is a 
poem.” 

Lady Bar., to herself. “Is this my cousin Rich- 
ard ?” 

Hither. “Mind, Ipsden, you are a man of prop- 
erty, and there are such things as commissions de 
lunatico. 

Lady Bar. “ His defence will be that his friends 
pronounce him insane.” 

Ips. “No; I shall subpoena Talbot's fiddle, 
cross-examination will get nothing out of that 
but, do, re, mi, fa.” 

Lady Bar. “ Yes it will; fa, mi, re, do.” 

Zal. * Violin, if you please.” 

Lady Bar. “ Ask Fiddle’s pardon, directly. 

Sound of fiddles is heard in the distance. 

Tal. “How lucky for you, there are fiddles 
and tunes, and the natives you are said to favor, 
why not join them.” 

Ips. (shaking his head solemnly). “1 dread to 
encounter another prelude.” 

Hither. “Come, I know you would like it; it 
is a wedding party—two sea monsters have been 
united. The sailors and fishermen are all blue 
cloth and wash-leather gloves. 








Gleanings from German Musical Papers. 

The Neue Zeitschrift (Leipsic) has a letter from 
the baths of Lucca, which speaks of Rossini as 
among the visitors there in August. “ Fora long 
time he has been in the saddest state of mind, the 
victim of a melancholy bordering upon madness. 
He has had two such attacks before, only in not 
so intense a degree. It is said to have been 
brought on some months ago in Florence, where 
he lives, in consequence of the purchase of a 
house and a depression in the funds! As long 
ago as 1848, it seems that Rossini, a rich man, 
piling rents upon rents, imagined himself ruined 
and came near losing his wits. To see him mo- 
ving slowly along, accompanied by his wife and 
one acquaintance at the most, silent, down-cast, 
absorbed in himself, you would hardly suspect him 
of being the creator of “ Tell” and “ the Barber,” 
quite as little of being that jovial lover of life that 
he is commonly described to be. Rossini’s crea- 
tive power is said,’shortly before this attack, to 
have shown no signs of decay. But his health is 
completely shattered, and his friends are prepared 
every moment for the worst.” 





The pianist KutSpwortn has arranged the 
great C major symphony of Franz SCHUBERT 
for two pianos with four hands. 
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The Germanic National Museum in Nuremberg 
—a unique and magnificent undertaking in its 
way,—is to contain among other things a complete 
collection of old musical instruments, partly ori- 
ginals and partly exact copies. It already has a 
separate chamber filled with Middle Age musical 
instruments, which is to be made as complete as 
possible. The Cologne Cathedral contains vari- 
ous instruments of the 13th century carved in 


stone. 





Liszt has been writing in the Neue Zeitschrift 
a series of articles about some of the modern ope- 
ras, such as Masaniello, La Dame Blanche, and 
finally the Alfons und Estrella of Franz Scnv- 
BERT, a work composed in 1818, ten years before 
the composer’s death, and brought out for the first 
time in 1854. Liszt doubts if itever would have 
been popular, and regards the present trial of it 
as a historical tribute to one of the greatest ge- 
niuses ever devoted to music. He thinks Schu- 
bert less successful in his operas than in his songs, 
through which, however, he has indirectly done 
an immense service to the dramatic muse. He 
says in conclusion : 

“ Schubert was a nature of the purest ring, full 
of marrow and vitality: he glows with the divine 
fire and was anointed with the chrysm of the 
spirit; but his heavenly Muse, with gaze lost in 
the clouds, loved best to wave the folds of her 
azure mantle over the etherial fields and woods 
and mountains, where she wandered with capri- 
cious step, now pensive and now frolicsome, and 
took not naturally to the artificial path on which 
the dramatic Muse glides cautiously about between 
side scenes and rows of lamps; his winged stro- 
phe felt itself ill at ease amid the rattling of ma- 
chinery and wheels. He is rather to be compared 
to the mountain stream, that breaks loose from the 
breast of snowy summits and in downright, foam- 
ing cataracts wets the rocky steep with thousand 
many-colored sparkling drops, than to the majes- 
tic river, that waters the plains and repeats the 
image of the cathedral in its mirror. He is and 
he continues great in Art, because in it as in Na- 
ture, greatness, nobility and sublimity are not 
proportioned to dimensions,—because its creations 
are not to be weighed and measured like mercan- 
tile products, but according to those incorporeal 
laws, whose mystery the human soul possesses, 
without being able to reveal it.” 





Rosert Scnumann.— Among the larger 
compositions on which he was employed just be- 
fore his sickness, a comic opera is named, the 
text to which has been elaborated after Goethe’s 
“Hermann and Dorothea” by Horn, the poet to 
his “Pilgrim of the Rose.” The overture, in 
which the Marseillaise appears as the leading 
theme, had been completed by Schumann some 
time since—He is also said to have commenced 
the composition of the choruses in Schiller’s 
“Bride of Messina,” the overture to which ap- 
peared two years since as his Op. 100.—The 
latest accounts are quite encouraging about the 
state of his health. He is said to be so far re- 
stored that he can again busy himself with com- 
position (Neue Zeitschrift, Sep. 8.) 





Crara ScuuMANN is to make an extended 
artistic tour through Germanny next winter. 
She will appear after in the Gewandhaus con- 
certs at Leipsic, which will be principally her 
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The Musical Season. 

To begin at home. The musical appetite in 
our good city, judging from what we hear in pri- 
vate on all sides, is waxing sharp and almost clam- 
orous, while the supplies seem backward. Octo- 
ber is over, and we have had scarcely any con- 
certs and nooperas. But patience. Es geht an! 
The hum of preparations, strong and manifold, 
may be heard by those who loiter evenings or af- 
ternoons about the music halls. The season opens 
rather later than usual, but so far at least as con- 
certs are concerned, there soon will be no lack. 
Rehearsals are proceeding quite industriously 
among our societies, who seem destined to take 
the season into their own hands pretty much this 
time. We have had some peeps behind the cur- 
tain, and a taste of good things that bid fair to 
furnish forth full many a feast. 

The Music Hall on Sunday evening was busy 
asa bee-hive with rehearsals. Two separate Or- 
atorios, employing in the aggregate some 500 sing- 
ers, were rehearsing at the same time in the great 
hall and the lecture room below. The former 
was a rehearsal with orchestra by the MENDELS- 
soHn Cuorat Society. The piece was the 
(to us) new oratorio by Lindpaintner, called the 
“ Widow of Nain,” a short piece of its kind, 
which, with other selections is to be publicly pro- 
duced in the same place on the 5th of next month. 
The conductor is Mr. H. Ecknanrpt, a good mu- 
sician, who has had experience in this kind in 
Germany, and whose leadership of the late “ Sax- 
onia Band,” and more recent success in making so 
nice a thing out of the little orchestra at the Mu- 
seum, is guaranty that he will marshal his forces 
to some purpose. The choir, numerous, young 
and ambitious, full of fresh voices, and unusually 
efficient in the female parts, is under the special 
training and instruction of a chorus-master, Mr. 
J. Q. WETHERBEE. This gentleman, a favorite 
singer in our oratorios some twelve years back, has 
since, by his studies in the Royal Academy and 
seven years residence in London, made _ himself 
a master of his profession, both as teacher and as 
singer. His vocal talent will be employed in the 
solos of this oratorio: and from the little that we 
heard in the rehearsal it was evident that here 
was a baritone voice of rare power and beauty, 
and style, such as has been almost always want- 
ing in our bass singers. The other solo singers, 
(whose names will be found in the announcement,) 
are among the best available. The orchestra is 
composed of thirty-six instruments led by Mr. 
Suck. The organist is Mr. W. R. Bancock, 
one of our young native musicians who has not, 
we believe, studied abroad, but who for all that 
is one of the most high-toned, classical and able 
organists we have. 

Of the music of the “Widow of Nain,’ we 
are not prepared to speak, after a single hear- 
ing of some fragments in the middle of the work. 
We should judge that it would prove pleasing 
and popular, although not great or original. Por- 
tions seemed extremely overladen with brass, in 
the most modern style, in which we trust the per- 
formance will not too far humor the intention of 
Parts sounded like Weber, in their 
Other parts of a 


the composer. 
melody and instrumentation. 





softer character, one song especially, sounded for 
all the world as if you were listening to Haydn, 
and to a new version of “ With verdure clad.”— 
But these are first and fragmentary impressions. 
Two performances of this are to be followed, at 
Christmas time, by the “ Messiah,” and after that, 
“ Elijah.” 

Stepping down into the lower hall we found 
circle above circle of eagerly interested HANDEL 
and Haypn-ers, glancing from their books down 
to the centre where stood their inspiriting but 
exacting conductor, CARL ZERRAHN, and where 
Mr. MULLER’s piano accompaniment lent a sure 
support, as they broke ground in some of the 
most difficult choruses of Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” 
which occupies the foreground in their winter’s 
programme, and will be produced several Sun- 
day evenings in succession, after the middle of 
November. Quite a cozy, sociable “little sing ” 
they seemed to be having there, two or three 
hundred of them, with half as many sympathetic 
listeners. From the great hall above was only 
heard through the ceiling, in the pauses, the dull 
grumbling of the double-basses, or at times a 
winding far-off note of a French horn, most 
penetrating of all sounds. Of the orchestra, to 
come in when the vocal forces shall have got 
thoroughly drilled into their parts, and composed 
of thirty ex-Germanians and others, we have be- 
fore spoken. We understand there is a chance 
that Miss Loursa Pyne, of the English opera 
troupe now in New York, and so distinguished in 
the oratorios in England, may be engaged for 
some of the miscellaneous concerts of the H. and 
H. We think “Elijah” is entitled to the full 
advantage of all extra talent that may be avail- 
able. For the more popular kind of bait Ros- 
sini’s “ Moses in Egypt” also dangles in prospect. 
The “ Messiah” will be given on Christmas Eve, 
and there is promise of a part (why not the 
whole? at least the choruses) of Handel’s “ Israel 
in Egypt,” besides the “ Creation,” &c., &—On 
the whole, the “ thirty-ninth season” of the “ old 
Handel and Haydn” promises to be a rich one. 

Every Monday evening the Mendelssohn 
Choral Society hold their chorus studies in Co- 
chituate Hall; and every Monday evening also, 
in the Meionaon, the Musicat EpucATIon So- 
CIETY are busily pursuing their rehearsals, under 
the conductorship of Herr AuGgust Kreiss- 
MANN. They too will doubtless soon let them- 
selves be heard from.—So much for oratorios. 

Now for orchestra, great instrumental music, 
symphonies, and so forth. The Music Hall rings 
also with their notes of preparation. On Mon- 
day afternoon we had the pleasure of sitting for 
half an hour in that delightful place, whose very 
walls are eloquent with musical associations, and 
listening to the first rehearsal of the new Mustr- 
CAL Funp Orchestra. They begin heroically— 
Beethoven’s “ Heroic ” Symphony (the one least 
often heard here hitherto of the whole nine) was 
the subject of their study, to be faithfully and 
frequently resumed, in preparation for the first 
concert. The materiel of the band has been al- 
ready stated; it is far superior to any that the 
Musical Fund, or any other Boston orchestra, 
has ever been able to collect before. Mr. Suck 
is again their conductor, under whose prompting 
the attacks upon the great difficulties of the 
Eroica were vigorously made and in a spirit that 
promises success. It is only proper to say now, 
that the collective tone and temper of the orches- 
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tra, the-ennhony of the whole mass, commends 
itself at or as far superior, far more musical 
and true and-vital, than we have had in former 
years. The body of first violins is very fine, and 
the horns (three of them, taxed quite severely in 
some passages of that symphony), spake out with 
a promptness and precision and purity of into- 
nation, that only reminded one by contrast of old 
times. The society disincline to resume the past 
vears’ fashion of afternoon “ Public Rehearsals.” 
were always an absurdity, a 
misnomer altogether. But cheap afternoon, free 
and easy concerts, sich as the Germanians gave, 


Publie rehearsa/s 


‘witha plentiful supply of the best symphonies 


and overtures, we cannot but think every way 
desirable. It is feared that they injure the regu- 
lar evening concerts by making great oppor- 
tunities too common. We reason differently. 
This may be the case with regard 40 light music, 
to the “nine days’ wonders” of virtuosity, solo- 
singing and playing, &¢., where curiosity and not 
musical taste is appealed to; but with sympho- 
nies, with the cfernal classics and masterworks of 
genius, it is the frequent hearing only, that can 
ever make the masses love them; here the appe- 
tite but grows by what it feeds on; the more one 
hears the more one loves and longs to hear. Ke- 
duce the opportunities of hearing any given sym- 
phony of Beethoven to the one or two in a year, 
when it takes its (urn in a subscription concert, 
and you at the same time reduce the chances of 
appreciated auditors enough to make it pay that 
once or twice. 

We hope the government of the Musical Fund 
will reconsider this matter seriously, before crush- 
ing out this bright hope of so many music-loving 
youths and maidens? (What if some of them do 
love fun, flirtation, &c., better ? There is the nat- 
ural life and there is the musical life, and by fre- 
quent exposure to good music does the former get 
converted to the latter.) Three things are want- 
ed: rehearsals (private) for the schooling of the 
orchestra; afternoon informal performances, for 
the schooling of the pubhe ; and carefully arrang- 
ed evening concerts, in the highest sense of the 
term, to exhibit the results of both kinds of school- 
ing. 

In the meantime, we are encouraged to hope 
that the select orchestra, which Mr. ZerRAWN 
has organized for the Handel and Haydn Orato- 
rios, will ere long try the experiment, and test the 
demand for cheap afternoon symphony concerts. 

Of Chamber Concerts we have already sur- 
veyed the prospect so far as it has come out from 
the mists of uncertainty, and reported thereon in 
our number before the last. We may mention 
also that our suggestion of stated afternoon oppor- 
tunities of hearing the true styles of Organ Mu- 
sic, taking advantage of the noble organ in the 
Tremont Temple, is in a fair way to be improved 
by Mr. Witicox, with the aid of other sterling or- 
There is no branch of musical culture 
in need of furtherance 


ganists. 
which stands so much 
among us; no high form of musical Art with 
which the public are in fact so unfamiliar as good 
organ music. And in this connection let us sug- 
gest, that through the medium of our choral soci- 
eties, or smaller select choirs, it is quite time that 
another of the greatest forms of musical Art, now 
only cultivated in little in small clubs and circles 
or known in Catholic churches, should be made to 
yield its beauties, its grandeurs and its inspira- 
tions to the general culture and enjoyment. We 
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mean the noble Masses of Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Cherubini, as well as of the older and se- 
verer masters. There is no great vocal music in 
itself so fascinating; and we even suspect that, 
once made familiar, it would prove more attractive, 
Latin text and all, than any English Oratorio af- 
ter the three or four greatest. 

All that we have thus far noticed comes proper- 
ly under the head of classical music ; and it is a 
striking and encouraging fact, that when we come 
to look around for the other side, the old medley 
portion of the prospect, which once occupied the 
larger half of the circle of vision, looking so irre- 
claimable, we find it not only shrunk, but entirely 
under the mists. Of miscellaneous, virtuoso, solo, 
ad captandum concerts, we doubt not there will be 
enough ; yet we nowhere discern the dust of their 
solid columns advancing, as in past years, to occu- 
py the winter; their visits now are rather of the 
Cossack kind; hovering at safe distance they 
watch their opportunities to make brief inroads. 

But what of Opera? That qnestion we must 
try to answer next week, by which time also we 
may hope new light will dawn. 





“= _— 


How many Crorus Stncers ?—When we consider 
how many voices are employed in our three Oratorio 
societies, and how many others have had some seasons 
of the same practice during the last years, we think it 
would be safe to say that Boston at this present time 
contains at least a thousand persons, familiar with and 
able to bear their part creditably, at a moment’s notice, 
in the choruses of Handel’s “ Messiah.” 


— + 


Mr. James C, D. PARKER.—We are soon to have the 
pleasure of tasting more fruits of young native talent 
ripened under European culture. Mr. Parker, one of the 
most earnest, modest and musician-like of our young 
townsmen whe have been studying in Germany, and who 
returns to us an accomplished composer and performer 
of the classical school of piano and organ music, pro- 
poses to give a soirée in the Messrs. Chickering’s saloon 
on the evening of Thursday, Nov. 9th, assisted by the 
Quintette Club. Mr. P.’s quiet tastes do not incline him 
to enter the lists as a concert player; but in assuming 
the profession of a teacher in his native place, he very 
naturally takes this mode of making his artistic qualifi- 
cations known. His many friends have known how tru- 
ly he has always loved and served his Art, and have been 
awaiting some such occasion for a first taste of his quali- 
ty. 


_— >) - CO 


Mr. Wernerser’s “ Evening with the Great Mas- 
ters,’ we are sorry to say, did not attract that audience 
which his accomplishments, both as a discourser about 
music and musicians and as a singer, gave him a just 
right to expect. Yet those who were so fortunate as to 
be present were highly gratified with what was said and 
what was sung of oratorios. Mr. W. is perhaps our most 
artistic native male vocalist, and with his warm, elastic, 
singing bass voice has rare power of illustrating and 
vitalizing his comparisons of the masters of song. We 
hope that sometime this winter, (by subscription, per- 
haps,) he may be induced to give his whole course of 
three lectures in this city, including the subjects of Ope- 
ra and National Melody, as well as of Oratorio. 


—_ >? 


At Last!—We are happy to announce that the 
long expected statue of Beethoven, for the Boston 
Music Hall, the work of our American sculptor, 
CRAWFORD, the gift of our musical townsman, C. C. 
Perkins, has been cast in bronze at Munich. We 
learn that the artist has every reason to be happy in 
his work. He has done it con amore, and it meets the 
approbation of the best judges in Europe, who pro- 
nounce it much superior to the Bonn statue. It is 
not to occupy the niche, at first designed, above the 
upper balcony in the wall opposite the stage; but 
will probably front the audience from a high central 





position on the stage, with a background purposely 
contrived in the architecture of the grand organ, 
which is now the only remaining desideratum of our 
noble hall. 


— 





Musicat Epucation Socrery.—Since our lead. 
ing article, reviewing the winter’s prospect, was in 
type, this Society has announced its programme, as 
below. Last named, it is actually the first in the 
field, opening next Monday evening a series of those 
pleasant public “ Rehearsals ” (will not some one in- 
vent a better name ?) of selections from the best Ora. 
torios, &¢., which were so popular last year. 





Avoertisements. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 
THIRTY-NINTH YEAR. 
Subscription Goncerts for [854, 


HE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY propose to give a 

Series of EIGHT CONCERTS, during the approaching 
Musical Season, which will include the Oratorios of Fiisag, 
Tae Messian, Moses In Eorpt, Selections from Mr. Sinai, 
IsraEL in Eoypt, Toe Creation, &c. 

These Concerts will be given at the Music Hall, commencing 
with ELisag, as soon as practicable. The Mgsstau will be given 
on Christmas Eve. 

Tha Solos will be sustained, in part, by some of the same 
talent,which made the performances of the last winter so pop- 
ular, with the addition of other voices, now practicing in the 
Society's Solo Class. 

Conductor. .... cosecvcvccces CARL ZERRAHN. 
Organist and Pianist............ F. F. MULLER. 

The Orchestra is composed of those members of the Germania 
Society who remain in Boston, with some of the best resident 
Musicians. 

Due notice will be given of the first performance. 

Tickets are now ready at the the Music Stores of Wap 
Dirson, Reep, & Ricwarpson, at Eayrs & FairBanxs’, | 
Washington street, and at No I Joy’s Building. 

H. L. HAZELTON, Secretary. 





Boston, October 24, 1854. 





THE MUSICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 

\ ILL give a series of SIX public Rehearsals during the ap- 

proaching musical season, consisting of Choruses from 
some of our most popular Oratorios ; So: gs, Duets, Quartets, 
&c., by members of the Society. The first will take place at 
the Meionaon, on MONDAY EVENING next, October 30th, 
commencing at 7% o'clock. 

The Choruses will be rendered by an efficient and select choir 
of over 200 voices, under the direction of AUGUST KREISS- 
MANN. F. F. MULLER, Organist and Pianist of the Society. 

A limited number of Tickets to the series can be obtained on 
application at the office of the Secret ry, No. 29 State street, at 
$l each. Single Tickets 25 cents, for sale at the door on the 


evening of performance. 
JAMES D. KENT, Sec’y. 


Mendelssohn Choral Sarirty. 


A Special Rehearsal with Orchestra will take place in the 
MUSIC HALL, THIS (Saturday) EVENING, at 7 o'clock 
M. N. BOYDEN, See’y. 











Boston Musical Fund Society. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


pas public and patrons of the above Society are hereby 
informed that the Subscription Tickets for the Seventh 
Series of Concerts are now ready for delivery at the Society ‘ 
Room, No. 12 Tremont Street, up stairs, opposite Reed & Co.'s 
Music Store, from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. every day. 

Oc 28 LOUIS RIMBACH, Sec’y. 





CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
Che Mendelssohn Qnintette Club, 


AVE the honor of announcing to their friends and the 
public of Boston, that during this, their Sixth season, 
they will give a series of ELGHT CONCERTS, to take place at 
the Rooms of the Messrs. CaICKERING, Masonic Temple. 
Owing to the limited number of seats, the price of tickets for 
the Series will be Five Dollars. Single admissions, One Dollar. 
They will be assisted by the best resident Artists, and no 
pains will be spared to render the Series worthy the patronage 
of the public. The Concerts will, as usual, take place oD 
TUESDAY EVENINGS, once a fortnight. The first will be 
given about the middle of November. The Subscriptice 


will be out in a few days. 
oie 
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IMPROVED MELODEONS. 


HE subseriber has recently received from Mr. C. Peloubet, 
manufacturer of Musical Instr ts, ac 4 
his improved MELODEONS, which are offered for sale. —— 
instruments are superior in quality of tone and lenge 
action to any yet offered to the public, and the prices are 
higher than others of more ordinary quality. 





A liberal discount from the retail prices will be made to 
wholesale purchasers. JOSEPH L. BATES, 
Oc 28 6t 129 Washington . 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 28, 1854. 








. Poston Austral Fond Surivty. 


HE Government of this Society beg to announce its Seventh 
series of Concerts, commencing about the middle of No- 
vember, to be continued once a fortnight, as nearly as practi- 
cable The series for the ensuing season will consist of right 
Concerts. The subscription price for the series is fixed at $8.50. 
The Orchestra, about fifty in number, has been carefully re- 
organized, and now numbers besides the members of the Musi- 
cal Fund Society, many of the former membersof the Germania 
Musical Society, and othef resident musicians who have lately 
settled in Boston. The Government will endeavor to render 
these Concerts as far as possible worthy of the standard of ex- 
cellence now demanded, and expected to be acted up to, by 
any Society desirous of securing and enjoying the patronaga of 
the Boston public. 

GOVERNMENT.—C C. Perkins, President ; C. F. Chickering, 
Vice President; L Rimbach, Secretary ; B. A. Burditt, Treas- 
urer; H. Fries, Librarian ; G. Bndres, Auditor ; I. Moorhouse, 
F Friese, Associates —T. E. Chickering, Geo. T. Bigelow, J. P. 
Bradlee, 8. E. Guild, J. Bigelow, Trustees 

(G>Subscription lists are now ready, and may be found at 
the principal Music stores. L. RIMBACH, SEcReTaryY. 

Boston, Oct. 1854. 


CLASSICAL TRIO CONCERTS. 

HE subscribers propose to give FOUR MUSICAL SOIREES 

in the Meionaon (Tremont Temple). The programmes 
will consist of Classical Trios, Quartets, Solos, &e., for Piano, 
Violin and Violoncello. Further particulars hereafter. 
CARL GARTNER, Vro.iy. 
CARL HAUSE, Prano-Forre. 
HENRI JUNGNICKEL, VioLoncetto. 





Oc 14 





CARL GARTNER, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, every fore- 
Oc 14 noon between 9 and 10. 





LESSONS ON THE VIOLONCELLO. 
HENRI JUNGNICKEL 


Will receive pupils on the Violoncello, Address Carl Gartner 
Oc 14 as above. 





MR. GUSTAV EREBS, 

MEMBER OF THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 
Begs leave to inform the public that he is prepared to give 
instruction on the 
FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


(> Applications made at No. 17 Franklin Place will receive 
prompt attention Oc 14 


MR. AUGUST FRIES, 


Respectfully informs his friends and former pupils, that he 
again is prepared to receive 
ADVANCED PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 
to accompany them with the Violin in Sonatas, Duo coNncER- 
TANTE, Sotos, &c. Applications sent to 17 Franklin Place, 
will be promptly attended to. oct 14 


MISS FANNY FRAZER, 
Has the pleasure to inform her Pupils and Friends that she 
has returned to the city, and will be prepared to resume in- 
struction in SINGING and the PIANO-FORTE, on and after 
October lst. Communications may be left with Messrs. G. P. 
Reed & Co. or at her residence, 
“ PAVILION,” Tremont Street. Sept 16 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Rooms in connection with Mr. E. A. Beaman’s Young Ladies’ 
School, No. 23 Temple Place 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 


Also, Teacher of Music in Mr. Adams’s Young Ladies’ School, 
Central Place. 
RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed for all who wish to acquire the abili- 
ty to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapted to 
the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to receive in- 
struction, from the best masters, in the Cultivation of the 
Voice, Style, &e. Commencing with FIRST PRINCIPLES and pro- 
ceeding upwards, by regular and successive steps, the students 
will acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the ELE- 
MENTs Of Vocal Music as will enable them to read even the 
more difficult CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS with ease and fluency. 
* For terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. G. J. Wess & Co » No.3 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blanchard may be found be- 
tween the hours of 2 and 3, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard will be happy to give instraction in 
schools and academies, if si din the i diate vicipity. 


Having examined the plan of instruction adopted in the 
Younz Ladies’ Vocal Music School,we most cheerfully say that 
it meets our unqualified approbation. k 

From the snecess which has heretofore attended the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Blanchard we feel assured that his school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the public. 

LoweLu MASON, Geo. J. WEBB, 
Geo. F. Roor. 
Sept 30 ‘ 

















F. F. Murzer, 
B. F. Baker. 


The Mendelssohn Choral Society 


ESPECTFULLY announce to their friends and the musical 

public that they have completed their arrangements for 
performing ORATORIOS during the coming season, having 
secured the aid of the following talented musicians :— 

Mr. J. Q. WETHERBER, 
The distinguished Vocalist, as a Solo performer, and as 
Instructor and Chorus Master. 

H. ECKHARDT, Conductor. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Organist and Pianist. 

F. SUCK, Leader of the Orchestra. 


An Orchestra of thirty-six members, of the best resident 
we bee 4 





2 as n ons 
The Society propose to give single Concerts of the following 
Oratorios :— 
WIDOW OF NAIN, (new) by LINDPAINTNER. 
THE MESSIAH, by HANDEL. 
ELIJAH, by MENDELSSOHN. 





THE FIRST CONCERT 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
On Sunday Evening, November 5th, 
AT THE 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


The Programme will consist of Selections from the SraBat 
Mater of Rossini, the Messian of HanpeL, and the entire 
Oratorio of the 


WIOOW OF NAIN, 
pons rae occasion the following Ladies and Gentlemen will 
assist : 


Miss Bothamly, 


Mrs. Wentworth, 
Mrs. Emmons, 


Miss Twichell, 
Mr. Wetherbee, Mr. Arthurson, 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Mozart. 


The CHOIR has been largely augmented since the past 
feason, and under the instruction of Mr. Wetherbee cannot 
fail to render the Choruses in a very superior manner. 

0G>Tickets at 50 cents each, for the Concert on Nov. 5th, 
may be obtained at the Music Stores of Messrs: Richardson, 
Wade, Ditson, and Reed, of S. A. Stetson, 350 Washington St. 
and Robert Kemp, 173 Hanover St. 

Oc 28 M. N. BOYDEN, Sec’y. 


PRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Mr. DE LAMOTTE, from Paris, begs leave to an- 
nounce that he is prepared to commence a course of instruc- 
tion to pupils in classes, or private lessons, during the ensuing 
winter, and will be happy to receive applications at 55 Hancock 
street. 021 3m 


MRS. JOSEPH HARRINGTON, JR., 


Announces to her friends and the public that she will give in- 
struction on the PLANO, and in Italian and Ballad SINGING. 
at her residence, Norfolk House, Roxbury, or at the 
residence of pupils. 











REFERENCES. 
Rev. Dr. Putnam, Rev. F. D. Huntington, Mr. Adolph 
Baumbach, William Whiting, Esq., Mr. Charles Hickling, Dr. 
H. Bartlett, Roxbury. Oc 14 lm 


SPECIAL CARD. 


TO MUSIC DEALERS AND TEACHERS. 

The undersigned publishes upwards of three hundred Musi- 
cal Works, comprising Instruction Books, Primers, Catechisms, 
Studies, E ises and collecti of Music for the Pianoforte, 
Organ, Melodeon, Guitar, Harp, Flute, Violin, Violoncello, Ac- 
cordeon, Fife, Clarinet, Flageolet, and all brass instruments. 
Methods for the voice, and the best works on Harmony and 
Thorough Bass. 

Among these are Bertini’s complete and abridged Piano 
Method, Hunten’s do. A.E. Miiller’s do. revised by Julius Knorr, 
the very best book, and admitted to be such by all the leading 
professors of Music. Schneider’s Organ School, Lablache’s Me- 
thod tor the Voice, Carulli, Curtis’s and Carcassi’s Guitar, Rom- 
berg’s Violoncello, Spohr’s Violin, Wragg and Berbiguier’s 
Flute, Weber’s Musical composition, popular Melodies for 
Bands, printed on cards, Moore’s Irish Melodies. All the popu- 
lar Operas, Oratorios and Masses. 

In addition to these books, 0. D., also publishes over twelve 
thousand different pieces of Sheet Music, embracing every pos- 
sible variety, to which new music is being added daily. 

Unusually advantageous facilities enable the proprietor to 
furnish the works of other publishers at liberal prices, and the 
attention of Music Dealers and Teachers is respectfully solicit- 
ed to many advantages to be derived by them in trade with this 
establishment. Catalogues and trade lists forwarded by mall 
on application. 

OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington st. Boston. 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 














IGNOR CORELLI begs leave to announce that he 
has commenced Morning and Afternoon Classes for the in- 
= of Young Ladies in SOLFEGGIO, at the Rooms of the 
lessrs. CHICKERING, on Mondays and Thursdays. 
or the convenience of those attending schools, the afternoon 
from 4 to 5. 
Terms, twelve dollars for twenty-four lessons. 
: Corelli has removed to No 47 Hancock Street, where 
a forth he may be addressed ; or at the Tremont House, or 
the Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms. Sept 9 











HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 
4 ie MANUFACTURER isin possession of numerous testi- 


monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 


‘in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 


Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 366 Washington St., Boston. 





Mile GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


Has the honor to announce that she is to commence morning 
and afternoon classes for the 
INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE, 
G>Terms, fifteen dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

These classes are on the same principle as those established 
with such great success in the Conservatories of Germany, 
France, and England. 

For classes or private lessons apply at 55 Hancock street, or 
at Messrs. Chickering’s. 0 21 38m 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 
ARL ZERRAHN, of the late Germania Musical So- 

/ ciety, begs leave to acquaint his friensis and the musical 
public of Boston, that he will in future devote his attention to 
giving instruction on the FLUTE and PIANO-FORTE, and 
hopes to receive the liberal patronage of the musical commu- 
nity. 

Carl Zerrahn would also inform those amateurs who are 
sufficiently advanced in cla-sical music, that he has a number 
of the finest Sonatas, of the great masters, expressly composed 
for Piano and Flute, which he will be pleased to perform with 
those desiring to perfect themselves in this class of beautiful 
and instructive music. 

Carl Zerrahn may be addressed at the Winthrop House, or 
at the music stores of G. P. Reed & Co., E. H. Wade, and N. 
Richardson Sept 16 8t 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Residence, 84 Pinckney Street. 
Sept 16 tf 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Winturop House. Terms :—$50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &c. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
Sept 16 38m 


INSTRUCTION IN SINGING. 
IGNOR C. CHIANET respectfully informs his friends 
and the public that he is now to be seen at Sig. Papanti’s, 
No. 21 Tremont Row, every Monday and Thursday from 12 to 
1 o’clock, where he is permitted to give lessons. 
Application may he made by letter at No. 47 Hancock street, 
or at Richardson’s Musical Exchange. 


INSTRUCTION IN ITALIAN. 


N R. LUIGI MONTTI, Instructor in Italian at Harvard 
University, will give private lessons in the city. 
Oct 7 8m 

















Address at the Winthrop House. 





WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 


No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


K=s constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as pub!.shed. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 

(> A Catalogue is in preparation. Aug26 


Mr. THOMAS RYAN 


Begs leave to inform his friends and pupils that he has return- 
ed to town for the season, and is prepared to give instruction 
on the PIANO, FLUTE, CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also in 
THOROUGH BASS. Applications may be made at his resi- 
dence, No, 19 Franklin Street, or at Richardson’s music store. 


Sept 16 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


Of the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Tazory or Music. 

Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the music 
stores. Sept 16 











Instruction on the Piano-forte and in Singing. 


R. ADOLPH KIELBLOCK respectfully gives notice to his 

pupils and the public that he has returned to the city 

and resumed his lessons on the Pianoforte and in Singing, and 

may be addressed at his residence, 30 Ash street, or at the Mu- 

sic Stores of Oliver Ditson, 116 Washington street, Geo. P. Reed 

& Co., 13 Tremont street, or Nathan Richardson, 282 Washing- 

ton street. 
REFERENCES.—Lyman Nichols, Esq., 10 Joy Street, Boston. 

John Bigelow, ‘“ 42 Blossom St. “ 

Oliver Ditson, ‘“ « 


George P. Reed, “ by 
N. Richardson, ‘“ « 
Hon. T. D Elliot, New Bedford. 

Rev. John Weiss, bs 


Joseph Ricketson, Esq. “ 
Sept 30 


All hinds of Fob and Sancy Printing neatly and 
promptly executed at this Office. 
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DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 





NOW READY, 
THE GREAT WORK OF THE YEAR, 


MOORE’S 
COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


—Oor— 


MUSIC. 


A work which has cost the indefatigable compiler fifteen 
years of arduous labor, assisted by some of the most distin- 
guished celebrities in the musical world. This splendid work, 
80 indispensable not only to the professional musician, but to 
every amateur, is comprised in one elegant royal octavo vol- 
ume, of 1004 pages, double col » and tains the Biogra- 
phies of upwards of 


4000 MUSICIANS! 


Comprising the most distinguished Composers and Performers 
who have ever lived. 





A Complete Dictionary of over 
HO000 MUSTCAL TERMS, 


With full definitions. 
SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 
From the earliest times to the present.....A full deseription of 


All Known Musical Instruments, 


With the dates of their invention, and their Seales. 
on HARMONY and THOROUGH BASS, &e. &e. 


A Book intended to cover the whole 
of Musical Science. 


A Complete History of the 
Treatises 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CoO. 


PUBLISHERS, 


July 29 BOSTON. 


‘IGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI, Professor of 
\ Music, from Naples, proposes to texch SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, both by private 
and class lessons. The latter will be given to CHORAL CLASSES, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Chickering have kindly offered the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the advantages of a system of 
public masical instruction that has been attended with great 
success in Europe 
Applications to be made to Sig. Aveusto BENDELARI, at the 
Winthrop House, or to Messrs. Chickering & Sons, to whom, 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 
REFERENCES. 
Rev. Sam’l K. Lothrop, Samuel G. Ward, Esq. 
Arthur L. Payson, Esq. John 8. Dwight, Esq. 
Sept 9 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


] EGS to announce that he is prepared to commence instruc- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 

Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 

8 Hayward Place, on and after Oct. Ist. 

Rerekences—R. E, Apthorp, C, C. Perkins, J. 8S. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 23 tf. 


E.R. BLANCHARD, 
TEACHER OF TRE PIANO AND SINGING. 


Residence, 24 West Cedar Street. 
Reference, Gro. J. WEBB, Esq. May 20. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
H.E TELTOW, Agent. 


iil4tf 30 Fayette Street, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMYPL=, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 

' ae Edward L. Balcd, 


Apr 29 


« 





NOW READY: 
Third and Cheap Edition of the 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


Inasmuch as the demand for a cheaper edition of this In- 
struction Book has been so great, particularly among Teachers, 
heads of Seminaries, &c., the publixher has been induced to 
issue an edition containing precisely the same matter, but 
bound in a plainer style. This Method is nore complete and 
5) Stematic than any other published in this country or Europe, 
and is now the cheapest. Tt is recommended by all the first 
Teachers, as being the very best. 

Price, in plain binding. ..........0.eeeeeeeeees #3,00 
In the original style, full gilt $4, 

Copies sent by mail to any part of the United States on the 

receipt of the above prices. 


PUBLISHED AT THE 
MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston, by 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


GEORGE J. WEBB & CO. 
PIANO-F'ORTES. 


WARBROOMS 
No. 3 WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 

IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
3m 


ALL 


A. W. FRENZEL 
Will resume his 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PEANO-FPORTE, 
On or before October Ist. 


Orders may be left at the music-stores of Messrs. Reed & Co. 
N. Richardson, or E H. Wade. Aug26 


John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OP 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS Of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of Englaud and America. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS [8 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FoR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8. 8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, clesigned expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Amporters of Foreign Music and Publishers, 


Keep a large and well selected stock of both Foreign and 
American Music. By our direct and regular engagements 
with the principal publishing houses in Europe, we are ena- 
bled to supply 


MUSIC-DEALERS WITH FOREIGN MUSIC, 


on as favorable terms as any other house in the United States. 

(> Sole Agents in the United States for the well known 
publishing house of G. M. MEYER, Jr. of Brunswick, 
Germany, (on whose publications we grant the most profitable 
discount,) whereof we particularly mention a fine collection of 
OUVERTURES arranged for the Piano-Forte as Solo and 
Duet, the favorite works of FESCA, LITOLFF, WINKLER, 
&c., a complete edition of BEETILUVEN’S works for Piano- 
Forte, including ali the TRIOS, QUATUOR., SINFONIES, 
&e., arranged by L. WINKLEK. Also, the last compositions 
of LISZT, BRUNNER, SPINDLER, HENKY CRAMER, &c. 

Catalogues of G. M. Meyer’s publications forwarded gratis 
to any part of the United States, if desired, by 


MEVER & TRETBAR, 
304 Main St. Buffalo. 


Augl2 3m 


‘Antter-Press, Susie and Bod Printing-Ofice, 





MODEL MELODEONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 
HE attention of the musical public is invited to the 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We believe 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the essential points pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to 
Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 
Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from Lo 
Mason, Wm. B. Brapsury, Georce F. Root, L. H SoUTHARD, 
Epwin Bruce, Sitas A. Bancrort, and many other distin. 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 
(G>The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a decided 
preference to all other Melodeons. 
HENRY MASON. MASON & HAMLIN, 
EMMONS HAMLIN. § Cambridge St. (cor. of Charies,) Boston, Mi, 
Oct 28 6m (Directly in front of the Jail.) 





TAYLOR'S PIANO FORTE FOR BEGINNERS, 


WIRST STEPS TO THE PIANO FORTE; being an Fle | 


mentary Catechism for Beginners. By 
TAYLOR, Teacher of the Piano Forte, Harp and Violin, 
Price 75 vents. Usual deduction to the trade. For sale by 
F. J. HUNTINGTON, 23 Park Row, New York. _ 
WM. D. SULLIVAN, Madison, Ga. 


GEORGE @, 





MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 


References. 
Messrs. CuICKERING, J. P. Jewett, Geo. PuNonaRn, Boston, 
Messrs. GEORGE PeaBopy, B. H. Siuspes, Salem. 





CARL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the 
stores of NATHAN KiCHARDSON, 28 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
REFERENCES :—Mrs. ©. W. Loring, 38 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18, 


PRINCE & C0.’'S MELODEONS, 


F every variety, from $45 to $150, suitable for the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small church. 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and better fi 
than those of any other make, they have accepted the agency, 
and keep for sale only those manufactured by Prince & Uo, 
G. P. REED & Co. 
13 Tremont St., opposite the Museum, 
Sole Agents for Prince § Co.’s Melodeons, 





Sept. 2 





ADOLPH BAUMBAOCH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. | 


Application can be made at Reed’s Music-Store, or at = i 


Nortolk House, Koxbury 





H. S. CUTLER, 
@rganist and Ceacher of Music, 
MUSIC ROOM UNDER CHURCH OF THE ADVENT. 


Terms $30.—Address care of Nathan Richardson, 282 Wash- 
ington St. Sept 9 tf 


GS. A. SCHMI’TT, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Mr ©. DI'TSON’S, 115 Washington St, 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON’S, 282’ Washington St. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
By MEYER & TRETBAR, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


UNE NUIT SUR L'OCEAN, Nocturne, by A Gockel. $8 cts. 


HELENE, Grande Valse Brillante, by H. A. vel jie. 
CAPRICCIO, by H. A. Wollenhaupt. 75c. O21 8 


Washington St. or G. P, 


iid fF 


— 





R. GARBETT, 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 
Informs his friends and the public, that, having rerurned from 
Europe, he is prepared to give instruction on the Organ, Piano 
Forte, Violin, Violoncello, and Contra-Basso : also in Gompo- 
sition and Arrangement. Organs and Piano-Fortes 
Music arranged and transposed to order. 

(Residence, No. 36 Shawmut Avenue. Sept 23 8m 





MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avente. 


R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
N Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &- 
ar 


J. TRENKLE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE: 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
‘ CANARY. PALLY 





No. 21 School St.-<—— an 


~~ 





